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THE KATUBE AND USE OF BEAUTY. 

CHAPTER VI. 
COXnRMATIOS OF THE THEORY 07 THE DIVISITT OF 

beauty. — (Concluded.') 
Apabt from all other theorists on the 
Beautiful, and, to our mind, immeasurably 
above them, in respect of appreciation of 
Beauty and nobility of estimation of it, as 
■well as in the correctness of his views of 
it, stands John Buskin. But since, unfor- 
tunately, there are certain great qualities 
Of mind which seem not to consist with 
each other in one organization, those logi- 
cal-making faculties which remove a theory 
from the position of an opinion to that of 
an established and demonstrated truth, 
have been in him somewhat displaced by 
a wonderful intensity of imagination, kept 
in highest activity and health by its nutritive 
faculty, perception the keenest and most in- 
cessant, and made deep and tender by full- 
ness of reverence and worship; while the 
exuberance of his delight in the sensations of 
Beauty, coupled, perhaps, with a certain 
lack of repose, renders impossible all severe 
and minute analysis of his emotions. But 
in the clearness and strength of those emo- 
tion are brought to light some truths which 
purely rational philosophy would long have 
labored for in vain, which it has never yet 
possessed fully, yet winch are to him so 
evident, that there seems scarcely the neces- 
sity of demonstration, appearing, as they 
did to him, as simple problems of cause 
and effect, while to others they are only 
unsubstantiated dogmas. • The want of the 
power of close analysis of his sensations and 
the sentiment thence arising, is painfully felt 
where he attributes certain conditions of 
feeling peculiar to himself, or at least not 
universal, to all justly feeling men, leaving 
the inference that all who feel not these, 
do not feel justly. Thus, when he says — 
" For as it is necessary to the existence of 
an idea of Beauty, that the sensual pleas- 
ure, 'which may be its basis, should be 
accompanied, first with joy, then with 
love of the object, then with the percep- 
tion of kindness in a superior Intelligence, 
finally, with thankfulness and veneration 
towards that Intelligence itself; and, as no 
idea can be at all considered an idea of 
Beauty, until it be made up of these emo- 
tions, any more than we can be said to 
v *t. in. wxroLK ho. trtt 



have an idea of a letter of which we per- 
ceive the perfume and the fair writing, 
without understanding the contents of it 
or intent of it; and as these emotions are 
in no way resultant from, nor obtainable 
by, any operation of the intellect, it is 
evident that the sensation of Beauty is 
not sensual on the one hand, nor is it intel- 
lectual on the other ; but is dependent on 
a pure, right, and open state of the heart, 
both for its truth and for its intensity, inso- 
much that even the right after action of 
the intellect upon facts of Beauty so appre- 
hended, is dependent on the acuteness of 
the heart feeling about them." Now, it is 
most likely that Buskin, with his peculiar 
temperament, might find his sensations of 
Beauty to follow the order which he has 
assigned, as far as he expresses it in the 
above sentence, but another will receive 
genuine sensations of Beauty in which this 
order is not at all perceptible, and to this 
one Buskin's position is_entirely dogmatic. 
We know very well that first comes the 
impression on the sense (which, perhaps, 
he means by the term " sensnal pleasure," 
but which is not properly so, since the 
pleasure received from it depends on a- 
subsequent emotion; sensual pleasure 
strictly being only that in which the de- 
light is received in the action of the sense, 
without any sequence of spiritual emotion, 
while in sensations of Beauty, pleasure 
depends entirely on the acceptation, by 
the mental processes, of the impression 
made on the sense ;) and after this, the joy, 
as Buskin has it ; but it seems to us that 
this joy is the emotion of love itself, and 
not something separate preceding it, but 
simply and purely the delight the mind 
takes in the awakening of Love ; and the 
after feelings — the "perception of kind- 
ness" in, and " thankfulness and venera- 
tion" towards, a supreme Intelligence — we 
should be inclined to ignore altogether, as 
necessary constituents of an idea of Beauty, 
since we must first have the idea of Beauty, 
which we receive intuitively, before we 
can proceed from Beauty to its Author; 
which we do by reflection and the awaken- 
ing of successive emotions. Beauty brought 
all these emotions to Buskin, we doubt not; 
bnt it was fully and completely Beauty, 
and accepted with delight as such, : even 
before he reached the '•' perception of kind- 



ness," or before any rational estimate of a 
superior Intelligence could have been de- 
duced thence. 

It is necessary, therefore, in order to 
draw the clear confirmation- of our views 
from Buskin's theory, to divest Beauty of 
those influences which are its results, and 
to reject those unnecessary divisions which; 
he makes in it. Of the former are those 
feelings above alluded to, the rational re- 
cognitions of Deity as the source of Beauty. 
We claim that the pleasure we receive 
from impressions of the beautiful is due to 
its force as an expression of Him, but 
accepted as we accept sunlight and rejoice 
in it, or receive warmth gratefully, probably 
because it gives us new sensations of spi- 
ritual vitality; but not at all because, by 
any ideas of cause and effect, we deduce 
Deity from Beauty. The conclusion drawn 
in the passage quoted, " that the sensa- 
tion of -Beauty is dependent on a pure, 
right, and open state of the heart," is just ; 
bnt for reasons which which we shall show 
by and by, and not for those there given. 
The unnecessary division (which we must 
protest against) of Beauty into two classes, 
is contained in the following enunciation 
of his theory : — " By the term Beauty, 
then, properly are signified two things. 
First, that external quality of bodies already 
so often spoken of, and which, whether it 
occur in a stone, flower, beast, or in man, is 
absolutely identical, which, as I have aU 
ready asserted, may be shown to be in some 
sort typical of the Divine attributes, and 
which, therefore, I shall, for distinction't 
sake, call typical Beauty; and secondarily, 
the appearance of felicitous fulfilment of 
function in living things, more especially 
of the joyful and right exertion of perfeot 
life in man. And this kind of Beauty, I 
shall call vital Beauty." The passage; we 1 
have put in italics contains that which we 
regard as the peculiarly valuable portion of 
Buskin's theory — a truth, in consideration: 
of the expression of which, being, as it is, 
the result of a high and glorious flight of 
pure intuition, much dogmatism and in- 
sufficiently-grounded speculation might be 
pardoned. It contains (if we may judge) the 
first correct indication of the final cause of- 
Beauty which we have found among the 
theorists, declaring that the quality whiob. 
we. term Beauty is the expression in mattsw, 
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of the nature or attributes, of Gpd, the 
form in which, as we have, before expressed 
it, He manifests himself in his works; and 
as Raskin says,.in another place, " a certain 
seal, *pr impress of divine work and charac- 
ter, npon.wbatever God has wrought in all 
the. wprl£' r This, then, is the full and 
clear statement of the" production of the 
phpnomejia,- Beauty ;— that the all-inhabit- 
ing Divine Spirit, in its perpetual creation. 
s'o e moulds tjie dead, matter in which it 
wj>rfcs, that all created things take form 
from its fo.rm,_ and thus become types of 
$h~o! .great .final Cause, and visible expres- 
sions, of the nature of God, with the same 
aWlutenes3 tiat the. clay, under the hand 
of r .th'e;'sQulptor, takes the form which be- 
lqngs.to the. idea .which animated the hand. 
li/does . not, inatter by what, influences or 
i&mejijs jn r ,iminediate operation, these 
^eatipns. take, their proper shapes ; within 
every, measurable agent is a subtler agent, 
a,n,d, within every: law. lies a controlling 
jaw^. until we reach 'the j)ivine Soul, from 
wMch-ftU things borrow .their forms, their 
aetipns.,. And, Jthgir vitality. But . there are 
a^uijitieg.of form which do - not, belong to 
the. beautiful, but which, are, nevertheless, 
ecmaiiy^iviiQ m ; their origin: from which 
it^is evident. that it is. not enough that form 
should .express Divine attribute to be beau 
#60^ but . that, .certain particular, Attributes 
atones can giye : , cause to. it. . .Design in 
Nature Declaims a Creator,; but design is 
n i pt.beautiful.. t .in thisTespect #uskin.has 
stopped v shovt,of.the fall .solution ; he has 
graced, Beau,tyr. to God, hut .there stayed 
his rj inqpiry ; v , whether from reverence or 
iQ^j^Gerence,.tO; further development of .his 
theoj^. it; niters cfl ** except, that in the 
B^ttin^/apart-what.he te. r ms vital Beauty, 
^e;ar«=nersqaded£;l^iat this leads tp^err^r, 
fej^ncgOjfar as. it, is Beauty,, we hope to be 
&hJe ; ,to. show/,, as ,^e feej to. be. the case, 
tha£ ite(_origki r -is_ identical with .what he 
^rapSv typical- Beauty ; -and that it only 
4i^K,jtiiei*efrpoi, i in ^.being mingled with 
^er^del|gh^iving f elements, such as the 
gerpejifciOfnr of ;desujjn v . order, and freedom 
of ttie individual creature, all of which give, 
^^t^llyBpnstjtnted^minds, pleasure, though 
they .-.fiti* apt -qualities -of Beauty* In his. 
further^ discussion; of ti^is eubjeet, he unr; 
foj^ft^ia. meaning; as. follows :-ri".For it-is 
niftier M.eftsy .demonstration that, setting 
tb£,eharACtei3,of typical Beauty, aside, the 
pjJ.easnxe';affQrdedby every organic form ia 
in t prppprtion tp its. appearance, of healthy : 
vital energy f as in., a- rose-bush, setting 
aside all the considerations of graduated 
flashing. of color, and fair folding of line, 
whieh ; it shares.- with the cloud or the 
8ftOsr»«are«libtJH , «';^udiaoand. through..all. 
this certain signs, pleasant and acceptable 



as signs of- life and enjoyment in the par- 
ticular individual- plant itself. Every leaf 
and stalk is seen to have a function, to be 
constantly exercising that function, and, as 
it seems, solely for the good and enjoyment 
of the plant." It seems . a . little strange 
that Buskin should have thus reverted at 
ence to the hypothesis which he had over- 
thrown in his examination of the associa- 
tive theory of Beauty (Modern Painters, 
vol. ii. c. xii.), for his refutation of that 
theory woald apply equally to his own 
theory of vital Beauty. In fact it appears 
as if he had grouped all the organic sources 
of delight into one thing, which he terms 
vital. Beauty, for want of a term, when 
really the idea, of Function is the pre- 
dominant element in it, between which and 
the sensation of Beauty, even when min- 
gled in one impression, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to distinguish, that this is really 
what he raeans v is further evident by sub- 
sequent passages : — " Now, I wish particu- 
larly to impress upon the reader, that all 
these sensations of Beauty in the plant 
arise from our unselfish sympathy with its 
happiness;" the fallacy of. which declara- 
tion ought to be evident without much 
study, because if it .could be true, either it 
is also true that Beauty is a matter of 
thought (because to sympathize with the 
condition of anything, a certain amount of 
absolute, knowledge of its nature and heeds 
and a succession of perceptions is neces- 
sary), and of partial recognition of cause 
and effect, in which case our former con- 
clusions with respect to it are erroneous, 
since thus it would not be received/ as a 
sensation, nor he intuitive in its character ; 
or otherwise he means, an entirely different 
quality from Beauty which he also calls 
Beauty — a simple misapplication of terms. 
A little later he says again, "The bending 
trunk, waving to and fro in the wind above 
the waterfall 'is , beauii/ul } because it is 
happy;" ah expression which throws the 
whole subject into confusion again, because 
if his former ideas were correct and our 
theory is tenable, a thing is beautiful inde- 
pendently of, any after considerations, 
Beauty being a quality absolute and eternal 
It is .clear from what is shown above, 
that Buskin himself was in some way con- 
fused in this, .matter, and that, in his study 
of the lower orders of creation, he has 
noted the simple expressipn of Function- 
not pf. use performed for us, but the jost 
and ready performance of the functions 
necessary to the object's own existence, 
and applied to it the word Beanty, clearly 
a misapplication . of the term, because it 
cannot signify two essentially different 
things, which ( FuncUQu\'and. Beauty are.' 
If a new word was neected, let him 1 make 



it, but not confuse thought by misplacing 
one already defined by his own admission. 
If this were all of his theory of " vital 
Beauty," we should dismiss it with no fur- 
ther remark ; but in his application of it to 
man, he enters on grounds of much greater 
importance, and the examination of which 
is necessary to the clearing of his. theory 
from the confusion he has left it in. The 
chapter on "Vital Beauty in Mao,"* is 
full pf grave and pertinent suggestions on 
the subject of our investigation, to some of 
which we shall endeavpr to pay the atten- 
tion they deserve. 

"Having thus passed gradually through 
all the orders and fields of creation, and tra- 
versed that goodly line .of God's happy 
creatures who ' leap not but. express a 
feast where all the guests sit close and 
nothing wants,'" without finding any de- 
ficiency which human invention might sup- 
ply, nor any harm which human interfer- 
ence might mend, we come at last to set 
ourselves face to face with ourselves, ex- 
pecting that in creatures made after the 
image of God we are to find comeliness and 
completion more exquisite than in the fowls 
of the air and things that pass through the 
paths pf the sea. 

But behold now a sudden change from 
all former experience. No longer among 
the individuals of the x"ace is there equality 
or. likeness, a distributed fairness and fixed 
type in each, hut evil diversity, and terri- 
ble stamp of various degradation ; features 
seamed with sickness, dimmed by sensual- 
ity, convulsed by passion, pinched by 
poverty, shadowed by sorrow, branded by 
remorse*- ****** "Well for us 
only, if, after beholding, this our natural 
face in a glass, we desire not straightway 
to forget what manner of man we be. 

" Herein there is at last something, and 
too much for that short-stopping intelli- 
gence and . dull perception of ours to 
accomplish, whether in earnest, fact or in 
the seeking for the outward image of 
beauty; to undo the devil's work, to. 
restore to the body the grace and power 
which inherited disease has destroyed, tp^ 
return to the spirit the purity and to the 
intellect the grasp they had in Paradise. - 
Now, first of all, this wcrk, be it pbserved, 
is in no respect a wprk of imagination. 
Wrecked we are andnearly to pieces ; but 
that little gcod by which we are to redeem 
purselves is to be got out of the old wreck, 
beaten about and full of sand though it be ; 
and not out of that desert island of pride, 
on which devils split first, and we after 



* We would request the reader to study this 
whole chapter (the fourteenth of the second 
volume)^, as we can, only extract passages; 
when to be pefecily clear weought, perhaps, to 
give the whole. 
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them ;* and so the only restoration of the 
body that we can reach is not to be coined 
out of our fancies, but to be collected out 
of such uninjured and bright vestiges of 
the old seal, as we can find and set toge- 
ther, and so the ideal of the features, as 
the good and perfect soul is seen in them, is 
not to be reached by imagination., but by 
the seeing and reaching forth of the better 
part of the soul to thai of which it must 
first know the sweetness and goodness in 
itself before it can much desire, or rightly 
find, the signs of it in others. 

" Now, of the ordinary process by which 
the realization of ideal bodily form is 
reached, there is explanation enough in all 
treatises on art, and it is so far well com- 
prehended, that I need not stay long to 
consider it. So far as the sight and knpwt 
edge of the human form, of the purest race, 
exercised from infancy constantly, * * 
could render the mutual intelligence of 
what is right in human form so acute as to 
be able to abstract and combine from the 
best examples so produced, that which was 
most perfect in each; so far the Greek 
conceived and attained the ideal of bodily 
form: and on the Greek modes of attain- 
ing it as well as on what he produced as a 
perfect example of it, chiefly dwell those 
writers whose opinions on this subject I 
nave collected ; . wholly losing sight of 
what seems to me the most important 
branch of the inquiry, namely, the influ- 
ence for good or evil, of the mind upon, the 
bodily shape, the wreck of the mind itself, 
and the modes by which we may conceive 
its restoration. 

* * * * '*''#■ 

"Hence, therefore, in the indications . of 
the countenance, they are only the hard 
cut lines and rigid settings and wasted hol- 
lows that speak of past effort and painfnl- 
ness of mental application, which are 
inconsistent with expression of moral feel- 
ing for all these are of infelicitous augury, 
but not the full and serene development of 
habitual command in the look and solemn 
thought in the brow, only these in their 
unison with the signs of emotion become 
softened ana gradually confounded with a 



." It is really unfortunate that Buskin could 
not have refrained from mingling with his stu- 
dies of a thing so purely religious as Beauty, 
and yet demanding such philosophic abstrac- 
tion, his merely theological dogmas, in respect 
to which so. many of the earnest and thought- 
ful must differ with him, thus impairing mate- 
rially Ms own usefulness in one direction with- 
out accomplishing anything in the other, and 
so his. indiscreet advocacy of what he considered 
avital truth, has fallen with injury on the truth 
he really labored for^as it "was said of old: — 
For the zeal oE thine house hath eaten me up; 
aiid the reproaches of them that reproached thee 
are fallen upon me : and this needlessly, for there 
is nothing of Theology which must be considered 
With Beauty., -l- ■'■ ■■• '■ ------ ■ ■ 



serenity and authority of nobler origin. Bui 
of the sweetness which that higher serenity 
(of happiness) and the dignity which that 
higher autltority (of Divine law and not 
human reason), can and must stamp 
on the features, it would be futile to 
speak here at length, for I suppose that 
both are acknowledged on all hands, and 
there is not any beauty but theirs to which 
men pay long obedience : at all events, -if 
not by sympathy discovered, it is not in 
words explicable with what divine lines and 
lights the exercise of godliness and charity 
will mould and gild the hardest and coldest 
countenance, neither to what darkness their 
departure will consign the loveliest. For 
there is not any virtue, ike exercise of 
which, even momentarily, will not impress 
a new fairness -upon the features, neither 
on them only, but on the whole body, 
both the intelligence and the moral facul- 
ties have operation, for even all the move- 
ments and gestures, however ^slight; are 
different in their modes according to the' 
mind that governs them, and on ike gentle- 
ness and decision of just feeling there fol- 
lows a grace of action, and through this a 
grace of forrn^ which by no discipline may 
be taught or attained." 

The passages which Ve have italicised, 
we would have especially studied. There 
is this thing confirmed in our theory, that 
Beauty is the expression of Goodness, and 
Raskin, in this division of it into Vital and 
Typical, has indicated a final and practical 
analysis of the whole subject, though we 
are folly persuaded that the distinction 
which, he makes is only one of the manner 
of expression, not of the quality expressed.' 
His " vital . beauty " may be' considered as 
divided into promise of function, and ex- 
pression of individual inofalijeauty. Thus;' 
in the lower orders of creation where 
moral attribute cannot Be ascribed, it is'" 
simply '? the'appearance of felicitous fulfilt- 
ment of function in living things," but in 
man, where there is a moral "function" 
to be expressed, there enters the element 
of Beauty, whichis; by Buskin's analysis, 
" the sweetness which that higher serenity 
(of happiness) can and must stamp on the 
features;" "the expression in "the ideal of 
the features " " of the good and perfect soul." 
If, therefore, we eliminate from the con- 
sideration all perception of physical func- 
tion, the reasons for which exclusion we 
have shown before, human beauty, accord- 1 
g to this theory, remains as the result of 
rJertain spiritual qualities acting upon tlie* 
matter of which the body is composed, iiiid 
thereby changing the actual form of it : so 
that it. becomes "capable of demonstration," 
as a really existing condition of matter 
resulting from the aotibh of spirit; and-the 



spiritual attributes to which this action 

belongs are indicated in the passage:^-" by 
the seeing and reaching toifth of the bettet 
part of the soul to that of which' 1t innst 
first know the sweetness and goodness iti 
itself, &c." Thus far the "Modern Paim^ 
ers " confirms bur. theory ramistakably 1 -^ 
there remains only to'ideutify the vital 
beaoiy of man, thus defined, with the typ- 
ical beauty as he finds it 'rendered iritne 
universal form,- and without regard to ray 
expression of moral qualities in the'ODJec^, 
To connect the. beauty of "a flower, "ami 
the expression of a beautiful eye, °sd 'tliit 
they should seem to be effect9~of the :j sami 
cause, is a wide stretch of Vausati6ri,'hut"it 
must be remembered, that 'tTl^'tfUalitf 
which we term. Beauty'givesTis ' tfie^sStis- 
fa'ction peculiar to it, nbt^nierelf becffoVe 
it is such or such a form, r but ( becau's%°^e 
intuition seizes, in 'that "fiirm^E iype i: &r) 
absolute expression of a certain ^q^aliiyJ^M 
the regarding of "whictf the"'- ferJu1?'fin'Js? v 3 
delight.' Thus in the i lines 1 of i r ;%eautTftrt 
mouth, we find a suggestion of gob3n%ss v j$f 
character, and the' joy" which fbflbws" We 
perceptionofthe 'beauVis'aUrihtita.Dfri^S 
an innate satisfaction 'iu that goodness V^^ 
the beauty in this form is as muehtypica'i 
as that which Ruskin^isringuishes^^ffoK'^ 
and J the only dirFerence which'' we' ;hair 
admit "b.etween r tn'e ; Deati^1oFKtHW ;, gbo1tf 
and perfect soul,** shining oat byih^fi&l 
tures^ano! that which dwells'njrfiU Crod'i 
worksyis that we 'refer -the form'eB &f}W$i 
to its spiritual; cause, and recognise *iV%3 
having its origin in 7 goodness i ; r: whHe'Iw^ 
receive the other by an ihcompi'eheris^bTlet 
sympathy; 'not 'wnderstdndrng fhVftb'b'nectf 
tion between it ' and the uivine^go'b'r&esl. 1 
The one is the result of the action of thftspft^ 
of man npbn his material ^gahi^alidSi^fifS 
body %'e inhabits, 'ind'tTib'bffie^ ^fe-resaW 
of the'coritfoTlirigTriuuehce of tfeV^DiySSl? 
spirit npbn" the matter 'Xh which'it riiovesy 
and of which it iB : thelife a^d^-the'sb'ull 
This is, it seems ■ tb ;; -tisj tlie : - r inevfiSoTtf 
conclusion' ' : Of flie 5 ' analysis'" 'df^ 'feasting 
theory of Beauty,'ih which he erirbflebflel^ 
preratfted the . Verceptlbff 8 df 'Fafic$afig''M 
enter."'' > ' ie < [ 5 ' 1 -' M ''ssfii'inn/Alilo 

Itf the practical a^plieatioWfthe^tfte^ 
we advocate, we shall have more Jx>'%ay. s ot i 
this admirable- essay-; but for^the> predeift* 
need examine it'tio'furthe&;'''3fn ! 'theiphftd* 
sophy'of Swedehbbrf,' wHo"6flf"ri'ea $tiffifc 
tion to the 'fullness of'6cience,''4W' i fea c M ? 
found a more; explicit confirmation- of aSuK 
views, : but whleh, trnsustanied by reasx»nfeig- f 
as itlsln iMsi-case; must pfiss frjP**tiafe*¥er 
will -"be --taken at^y^thbs^'Wl^'reoeivd-iay" 
rejeet his^system.- '■-■*-* Because^II'be^Utysia^ 
from good which is in -innocence:; essential 
godd'Wh^n-'iti-fiowsinfrom.tiie^intewafe 

;<*s7qa-->-« hue jczeJi&kx , s .fi;"(f? ztsh&y stni 
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man 1 into the'exterttal, constitutes what is 
bpktitifuT, and hence is all human beautiful- 
ness." (Arcana Ccelestia, 3080.) "Hence it 
is, that the angels of heaven are of ineffa- 
ble beauty, being, as it were, loves and 
charities -id form." (A. C, 4986.) And 
here .we shall leave the philosophers, and 
return to -the further' elaboration of .the 
idea:onwhich weJiave based our notions. 

7 J V 'SOMK REMARKS 

,./ 'liii' OF B; B. HATDOV, 
HUtorical Painter. 

■■•;, i>, ;■■ Bis ^nitrufe ©• J5tq>&ms. 

■ ' ' '"* " Secosd ibticls — (Continue*). 

< . At the i.end of 1811, "Macbeth" was 
finished, ■ offered to Sir ■ G. Beaumont for 
-£500, and declined by him, .with this pro- 
posal — that Haydon should accept as a 
-consideration forjlnstvoubieTin commenc- 
jiDgj;thejpicUiro^£100,-6r.anew eoramission 
■ofift»smalIer-*ize, the price to be settled by 
•Arbitration:; a sufficiently? absurd prbposi- 
9tiodv*n3-Adi:eadful:disappointraent to Hay- 
'I'dooviHe^v^asixrliundred: guineas in debt, 
,iwinrr*d'.hyrthe events of Hfe<and the, ex- 
ipenses of hisoni<aure;'rThus;„ after three 
^years' haird -work on,ihe\picture, it was 
' thrownionhfe.hahdsi >'I,had no money." 
-!TbisJ&4he,;time me; chooses -for an attack 
:i^tnt\i& iRoyal Academy, which seems 
vto :.havei been . unprovoked by; : anything 
c. since I the : ill-treatrnent of Dentatos, three 
r!yj&ra before : a time sufficient, we should 

- ia>yjB 5tH0ught^: to >hare allowed, even that 
e disappointment: ito. -become mitigated ;-. he 

mighl have waited to see -whether- that 
^bjodj was not /willing to atone for their 
:aUeged -injustice; -but no 1 ' consideration 
r ! withheld : hfnn • ; ; Let - the reader-- consider 
.■ <his position., j Raimiless, -six-hundred -gui- 
i: neaa in/debt, aicompetitor for a; prize in an 
h institution .where the :academioans could 
e&Dt'feut have [great inflnehcef -and'Tvith an 
p. unsold^ picture on his :hand rr^-tbis period 
;Dhe«Wo80fl;toiassaU aipowerfulj body-in 'his 

own profession, whom be; could not expect 
^iia^wnivstt^aa 'tbeyhad .'made; their own 
i position. hy the very practices, he:Bets about 
ajft>/den«wfnde.} they were mostly too-old to 
:clear»cithat : they had beeain eiTor.all their 
Iliy^:!cerJainly,wQuld not be. taught by his 

- manner>of proceeding. .He says; and wisely, 
eiHTo.iiexposalthei ignorance- .of & powerful 

gpaokuL^t-bns offending?the patrons); and to 
o attack the. academy (thus insuring an alli- 
E^noerof tHftacademioiahswiththe patrons), 

jfW.pnkVhaYejbeen ;at: anytime tbV, worst 
o add°mostr impolitic thing on.earth.; >Had I, 
, ■ ibeQh -.quiet;- my picture, would have* been! 
•swl^^thei',prizetof!,three!inndred- ; ;gmneas 
Qu^ouidliar.e&een wra, and in>&sbort. time 
. ci: might; havja .recovered the shock'his (Sir 
pc;Gte Baaumont's) :caprice had inflicted.". 
.". 'He 'dragged. Wjlfcie into: this: matter, to 
(. ! hjsuffCeat- and .reasonable annoyance^ and 
i-:Jfa'iaed;-such..-A,storm^about-Jnff, own ears, as 
.; for&is^yholelife after-was.not allayed; he; 
; asserts this Cwe.'canBot say with what jus- 
o^ceO.-torhavaTflffected ' Ilia -prospects- and . 
j;8acce^rior Jl for^s!y;ears:;.in J fact T .he;w.as: 

.'&irlyj«XQppQ8itioBiq Hehadvindeedyimaie-. 
rlriallyrhJttderedhtiBself^oin* doing, thft-viftrr 



good which lay. at his heart; for with 
power in: his own hands, which success 
would have brought him, and to obtain 
which he need not have compromised his 
honor, he could have wrought out hia own 
purpose witli much greater means than he 
ever possessed. 

" Tbus,*Hhen, for the rest of my anxioos 
life my destiny was altered. I had brought 
forty men, with all their high connexions, 
on my back at twenty-six years, and there 
was nothing left but * victory or West- 
minster Abbey.' I made up my mind for 
this comfort, and ordered a larger canvas 
for another work." - ■ — ■: 

His wrath against the "forty men^ and 
all their high connexions," appears to have 
blinded him a little; perhaps the attitudin- 
izing vanity of the men, made him repre- 
sent the matter to himself in this way; 
but we are bound to remark that the 
academicians themselves do not. seem to 
have been seriously alarmed, or even 
very indignant ;. at least they were not im- 
placable; for we find Haydon, in a few 
years after, making overtures of peace in a 
diplomatic series of. visits to individual 
members; and also, when it suited him to 
contribute to the annual. exhibitions, his 
pictures were well hung. 

The picture for which he ordered the 
larger canvas, just mentioned, ; was the 
"Judgment of Solomon,". 14 feet 10 inches, 
by 10 feet 16 inches, which appears to be 
the finest of all" his work'; possessing real 
qualities of color which are entirely absent 
from: the: others: it isr.corious to observe 
throughout the autobiography that he 
speaks little of the delightful mystery of 
color; in truth, he had small notion of it, 
horrid greens ■ and bricky reds pervading 
by far too much the majority of his works : 
no doubt this fault^was materially against 
their.success ;* for their want- of popularity 
it is' qnite sufficient to account. - We do 
not moan- that sort of popularity which led 
people to come and stare; at his pictures, 
impressed with th'egrandenr of their de- 
signs. and the masterly, sweeping swagger 
of their execution, but rather that want 
of attractiveness which checked people 
from buying them.--: His idea of the colors 
of:flesh, the key and: master note of all the 
rest, was, to judge from thepresent state of 
the pictures, anything but what, "Nature's 
own. sweet and cunning hand laid^on;?^ ■' 

" My canvas came home for ' Solomon,' 
of: a grand size.;. God in Heaven grant roe 
strength of. body and vigor, of mind to 
crown, it with: excellence; Amen — on my 
knees." .These volumes, are thickly, inter- 
spersed with such energetic prayers for;.his 
own success, and always concluded with 
the, word "Amen." : " Searcbedv. in. the 
evening, Kings II. for hints, of architecture, 
my band is 'more certain thanit wasj from 
the schooling it had had in wading through 
the drudgery of Macbeth' and; ' Dentatus.' 
Let not: this diminish, but increase, ray 
exertions. Letthein,,0 God, end only with 
my existence.?' .:■,, ; ', - ■ 

Some -of these prayers, storm \ Heaven 
with importunity for his .own benefit and 
progress; there is. often a; wild,, hard, kind 
of eloquence about them which is striking. 
Take aspeciinen-r- 

.': " 0, God, Almigbty,_who bo mercifully 
assisted ros ..during :my .lastj picture; who 
enabledme:to;conj.ha|; and conquer ao.inajjy, 
odifficul ties; rand gave mei?stcengtlt:of mind: 



superior to all, desert me not now, OLord, 
desert me not now, O Lord, thy mercy is 
infinite; to thee will I again cry. Assist 
me, O God! my difficulties are again 
accumulating, and will yet accumulate; 
grant me strength of mind, and of body- to 
meet, again to conquer them. Soften the 
hearts of those at whose mercy I am: let 
them not harass nie; let them hot inter- 
rupt me. Grant that I may be able -to 
proceed unchecked by. sickness- with my 
present great picture, and conclude it as. it 
ought to be concluded. Let not the pro- 
gress of this picture be disgraced by ' the 
vices whi ch disgraced 1 he last. Let trie be 
pure, holy, and virtuous ; industrious, in- 
defatigable, and firm * * * O God,: in 
pecuniary emergencies tiiou hast never de- 
serted me, still in such moments stretch 
forth thy protecting hand. Amen. Amen.?' 
Then follows a prayer for his father and 
sister, after which : — *- 1 God, let me not 
die in debt. Grant that I may have the 
power to pay all with honor, before, thon 
callest me hence.. Grant this for Jesns 
Christ's sake. Amen.-V :.; 

Following this, comes — "Artists,-' who 
take up this art as an amusement or.:a 
trade, will laughheartily at these effusions 
of trust in God, and this fear of being unwor- 
thy ;:bot:I took up the artby^Hisinspira- 
tion * * *when sinking, he has cheered 
me; when' JtfQicted,. he. has. elevated nie 
with .triumph ;' when insolent he has ccr- 
rected'me. 'He-has always whispered^to 
me that I should. carry the great point; to 
carry which he caused me to quit my home 
and family." 

It seems that he had need now of pecu- 
niary assistance, and received it from the 
Hunts, " always generons:": at this time 
he complains of being. entirely deserted.by 
people of fashion ; however,: he workedo'n 
with the usual spasmodic energy; n'ntitin 
the middle of the year, the directors of "the 
British Institution decided respecting the 
premiums they had offered, for the prin- 
cipal ■ of which Haydon was,; as- we haye 
said, a competitor. This decision^. ^r 
judgment it could not be called, is; we 
think and hope, without parallel in the hfe- 
tory of art. ■ It appears there was exhibited, 
privately, a poor picture, by an artist named 
Richter, of Christ healiog the Blinds; this 
was not in the competition! at all, but it so 
struck the fancy of the- directors, that they 
resolved to withdraw the premium of three 
hundred Lguineas,. for which Haydon sub- 
mitted hia "Macbeth," and also, the ordin- 
ary prize of two hundred guineas, which 
appears: to have :been annual:; putting them 
together, they purchased for: five hundred 
guineas Richter's picture ; voted one "hun- 
dred guineas to the " bad picture dfaspoor 
painter," and offered Haydon thirty guineas, 
[1 ] that be might not be the loser by .the 
cost of his frame, which he says cost sixty. 

This was really the most extraordinary 
of " decisions" which perhaps, was Cever 
made : Jet the reader consider that the:artist 
competing had painted on thefaith.ofaprize, 
which the directors not only! did not award, 
but they actually. purchased a worltwhich 
was not submitted, to them.. Poor fiay- 
don, ag^in defeated, .'^ tore up their note 
in disgust. I really was for a few-.minubes 
.staggered j but. soon recovered my:wonted 

.Spirit." ■.;-■- :;.'■,'.'■■.?' i'r;. ;.■*.., '< ;;j oO 

: ..-Hefej.wjaa: bitterness: of jJisappointmeiit. 
^F/oor ■Hay.djon le^Ana^this^waSootTfche less 



